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VOL. I. 


Why and Wherefore 


When the Cumulative Book Index was 
the only publication issued by The H. W. 
Wilson Company, and even after the United 
States Catalog and Readers’ Guide had been 
added to the list, one simple circular was 
sufficient to describe them all. Now, how- 
ever, the activities of the Company have 
become so numerous and varied that to 
keep those interested informed of all its 
undertakings would require the mailing of 
separate circulars almost daily. It has 
seemed desirable, therefore, to devise some 
means of communication which will provide 
timely information regarding the firm’s new 
undertakings, and which will also provide 
in one place a complete and convenient 
check-list of all of the Company’s publica- 
tions. 

For this purpose the publishers have de- 
cided to issue this bulletin once in a while 
to libraries, schools, booksellers and others 
to whom the publications of the Company 
are of interest. It is hoped that not only 
will this be found a convenient way of 
bringing the ever-increasing number of new 
publications to the attention of prospective 
users, but also that this bulletin may serve 
as a clearing-house of ideas for those en- 
gaged in the common work of bringing the 
resources of the library within the reach of 
the public. To this end is invited the co- 
operation of every reader of this number, 
and all contributions will be welcomed 
heartily, whether short-cuts in library work, 
new methods of appeal to the library pub- 
lic, news items, library stories, or suggest- 
ions for the improvement of this organ and 
for its wider usefulness. 


November, 1914 


No. | 


While the plans for this publication are 
tentative as yet, we hope to include in each 
number One or more articles bearing on 
some phase of library work. The uses of 
the library in the public schools is a subject 
that is now demanding considerable atten- 
tion, and especially one phase of it—the 
value of periodicals both for class room 
work and for reference. We would call the 
attention of our readers to a few recent 
periodical articles on this subject, one of 
which has been reprinted’ in this number. 
In the Independent of March 30, Mr. E. C. 
Hartwell tells something of the work with 
periodicals which is being done in the High 
School of Petoskey, Michigan. One feature 
of this work is an elective five-hour course 
in magazine reading, of which Mr. Hartwell 
says: “There is no doubt that the students 
who have taken this course read more under- 
standingly. Their vocabularies are enlarged; 
their use of the dictionary and atlas is more 
frequent; their general knowledge and in- 
formation is increased; their oral and writ-° 
ten expression is much improved. The 
faculty report that class discussions in liter- 
ature, history and science are more interest- 
ing because of the contributions made by 
members of the magazine class.” Hamilton 
Holt, in the Independent of August 3, 
speaks of the introduction of periodicals 
into the schools and colleges as “the most 
interesting and significant new movement 
in present day journalism.” And Mr. J. 
Madison Gathany, in an article which ap- 
peared in the Outlook of August 23d and 
which is reprinted in the following pages, 
tells how periodicals have been used in 
class-room work in the high school with 
which he is connected. 
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Using Magazines in History Classes 


By J. Madison Gathany, A.M. 
Head of the History Department, Hope Street High School, Providence, R. I. 


Reprinted from the Outlook of August 23, 1914 


AGAZINES have been used in my his- 
M tory classes for the last three years. 

The use of magazines in schools is a 
movement yet in its infancy; but I am fully 
convinced that no other recent movement has 
such possibilities for effective and intelligent 
citizenship. 

In choosing the several magazines coming 
to our school the following points have deter- 
mined the choice: (1) the use of precise and 
exact English; (2) clearness and definiteness 
of presentation; (3) unquestioned scholarship; 
(4) painstaking care in giving to its readers 
only trustworthy and authoritative informa- 
tion; (5) lack of partisanship; (6) an aggres- 
sive policy for public good; and (7) its power 
and purpose to arouse public conscience. . 

If all school authorities and teachers knew 
the great good that can be done by the use 
of magazines in classes, not a single school 
board in the United States would fail to make 
financial provision for their utilization. Un- 
less one observes the practical results of such 
work or makes use of such magazines him- 
self, he will give this very important educa- 
tional matter slight attention. There are two 
chief reasons why superintendents and _ princi- 
pals do not more strongly advocate the use 
of magazines in schools: teachers have not 
demonstrated that pupils can be held down to 
definite preparation in such work, and they 
have not shown that the results would justify 
the expense and the change in curriculum and 
methods. The function of this article is two- 
fold: first, to show that definite preparation 
can be secured; and, second, to show that the 
results do justify the expense and change. 

How can pupils be held down to definite 
preparation when they use magazines as text- 
books? For lasting results, it will never do 
simply to ask or tell pupils to read a news 
item, an editorial, or a magazine article. We 
have tried several methods with most excellent 
results. 

METHOD ONE 


Have each pupil hand in an outline upon 
the subject which he has chosen or which has 
been assigned to him, arranged as follows: 

I. Topic: Interlocking Directorates. 
II. References: 
1. The Outlook (date and page). 
2. The “Literary Digest” (date and 
page). 
3. The “American Review of Reviews 
(date and page). 
4. The “World’s Work” 
page). 

III. Outline Points: 

A. Reasons why directorates interlock. 
B. Evils of interlocking directorates. 


” 


(date and 


C. How to unlock interlocking direc- 
torates. 
D. Criticisms of the 
tude. 
1. Unfavorable. 
2. Favorable. 
Under each sub-heading following III the 
pupils are required to present definite, concrete 
information, each different point being num- 
bered. No outline is acceptable which is made 
up of general statements only. The teacher 
should ask different pupils to give to the class 
the results of their study, and the members 
of the class ought to take notes in a current 
history note-book while the reports are being 
given. The class should be held responsible 
by examination on what is reported to them. 
Such work calls for thoughtful reading and 
careful analysis. 


METHOD TWO 


Require the class to keep in a current events 
note-book a weekly digest of at least ten events 
for each week. Have them arrange this work 
according to this plan: 

I. Local Events (in 
State). 
A: Name of the event. 
1. Reference. 
2. Summary of the event. 
B. (Arrange as under A). 
C. (Arrange as under A). 
D. (Arrange as under A). 

II. National Events. 

(Arrange A, B, and C as under I). 

III. International and Foreign Events. 

(Arrange as under I). 

Is it not obvious how students can be held 
down to definite preparation when asked to 
do their work according to this outline? 


President’s at ‘- 


the town, city, or 


METHOD THREE 


Excuse four or five pupils from studying a 
given daily lesson in history, and ask them to 
report on some assigned topic, giving to each 
a different magazine reference. When the class 
assembles, give it a fifteen or twenty minute 
test on the lesson assigned in the textbook, and 
then call for the special reports. See that as 
a result of the class work all have in note- 
books a uniform outline constructed of main 
topics furnished by the teacher (only so far as 
necessary) and sub-topics furnished by those 
reporting. When this method is used, there 
is no cessation of the daily assignments of the 
text-book material, and the class gets in touch 
with current history. 


METHOD FOUR 


Have the class follow a very important local, 
national, or international topic for several weeks, 
the teacher suggesting the headings under which 
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One illus- 
Take the 


the class is to organize the material. 
tration of this method will serve. 
Mexican situation. 


A. The leading facts of Mexican history up 
to President Wilson’s Administration. (This 
serves as background work.) 

B. Wilson’s Mexican policy. 

1. What it is. 

2. Favorable criticisms. 
3. Unfavorable criticisms. 
4. What would you do? 

C. A daily tabulation of the important events 
while the topic is being followed. 


D. An enumeration of the things learned 
about international affairs and how they are 
handled. 

E. An enumeration of the things learned 


about national affairs. 
1. The President and his powers. 
2. The Congress and its powers. 
3. The militia and the navy. 


METHOD FIVE. TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


A. Daily tests on current events. On every 
current event day the class should be held to 
some definite test on the work assigned. The 
following daily test questions will show how 
a class can be held to definite preparation and 
results: 


1. Name three local events. Which one 
do you think the most important? Give 
reasons. 


2. Give the names of several national events. 
Write an editorial of about one hundred 


words on any one of them. 

3. State definitely what you have learned 
about international and foreign affairs 
this week. 

B. Examinations on current problems. Every 


four or five weeks a thoroughgoing examination 
should be given on the work covered. The 
following examination was given to one of my 
classes recently: 

1. Discuss the following current problems: 

(a) The literacy test for immigrants. 

(6) The problem of rural credits. 

(c) President Wilson’s trust policy. 
2. Home Rule for Ireland. 

(a) Reasons why Ulster objects. 

(6) Reasons why Ireland favors it. 

3. Name six or seven other currents events 

discussed in class, and comment on any 
two of them in such a way as to show 
an intelligent appreciation of the topics. 

4. Give several arguments for and several 

against President Wilson’s Mexican policy. 

5. Reasons why high school pupils should 

study currents problems. 

Has not enough evidence been given to prove 
that pupils can be held down to as definite 
preparation in the study of magazines as in 
the study of text-books? With this point settled, 
one of the most serious objections to the study 
of current events in schools has been met. 

What can be said about results—the true test 
of every study in the school curriculum? I 
shall mention some of the more fundamental 
educational values in the study of current prob- 
lems through the magazines. My own experi- 


ence in doing such work with my classes has 
led me to the following conclusions: 

1. Such a use of magazines shows our young 
people the material and process of history- 
making. It is nothing short of revelation to 
the young mind to find that history is not a 
matter of the past only, but is in the making; 
that the roots of the problems of to-day extend 
far into the years back of us; and that no 
civilized nation, as no individual, lives unto it- 
self. 

2. This kind of study also furnishes a most 
excellent way of studying civics. Facts learned 
from a text-book are soon forgotten. Ask your- 
self. But when pupils see just how town meet- 
ings, city councils, state legislatures, national 
congresses, and rulers handle public affairs and 
problems as they arise, the practical facts of 
civics become a permanent part of their intel- 
lectual life. 

3. Work of this kind among the twenty 
millions who attend our schools and colleges 
gives them things really worth talking about, 
and correlates the work of the class-room more 
truly with life. School subjects are usually so far 
removed from life that many of our students lose 
interest in attending school and drop out. The 
barrenness and worthlessness of the conversa- 
tion of pupils after they have spent from eight 
to sixteen years in our schools are humiliating. 

4. Such a use of magazines furnishes our 


students with a modern vocabulary. This the 
average young person lacks. It is too funda- 
mental a matter to neglect longer. Our boys 


and girls have not kept up with the growth of 
our vocabulary. Most pupils do little serious 
reading outside their text-books, and these usu- 
ally leave off about the time pupils were born. 
As a result, they are out of touch with current 
thought and expression. This is one reason why 
almost all of our citizens from fifteen to twenty 
years of age do not read, much less enjoy, such 
magazines as The Outlook, the “Literary Digest,” 
the “American Review of Reviews,” and the 
“World’s Work.” If the reader is inclined to 
think this point overemphasized, let him at- 
tempt to find out how thoroughly the average 
student understands and uses correctly common 
modern social, economic, and political terms, and 
he will be convinced of the truth and import- 
ance of my contention. 

5. A consistent and intelligent use of maga- 
zines in our schools helps to cultivate intelligent 
reading and tends to the formation of a liking 
for good reading. There is no question about 
this. It has been proved time and time again. 
Our schools could in the course of a few years 
do much in contributing to the real happiness 
and usefulness of millions. This result should 
be the aim of our public school system, main- 
tained by the public at an expense of about 
$500,000,000 each year. 

6. Studying magazines in our schools aids 
greatly in developing intellectual honesty on 
the part of the future voter. We are a Nation 
of partisans yet, and the average father still 
desires his children to be of his political faith. 
The rising generations are brought up with 
narrow and prejudiced ideas about public men 
and institutions. Our schools have a wonderful 
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opportunity to widen the views of young citizens 
in getting them to see more clearly, think more 
honestly, and judge men and movements more 
truly than has the average man in the past. 

7. This use of magazines helps our young 
people to understand the important problems of 
our time, and does much in preparing them to 
aid in the solution of the problems of the future 
years. Such a study provides an intelligent basis 
for forming sound and trustworthy judgments 
on contemporaneous movements, institutions, and 
leaders. 

The very best way of finding out how much 
real good the study of current problems through 
the magazines does students is to let them answer 
for themselves. Recently I asked all of the 
pupils in my classes that are studying magazines 
to give reasons why they should study current 
problems through such a medium. Among the 
many answers I found the following, which are 
here given almost verbatim: 

It makes me think, whether I want to or not. 

It awakens an interest in public matters. 

It makes us see both sides of a question. 


Library Work and the Schools 


The feeling of librarians and educators 
as to the growing iraportance of the rela- 
tion between the school and the library and 
the necessity of making more adequate 
provision for this department of school 
work is given expression in a recent letter 
from a prominent high school librarian to 
one of our editors. This librarian says “To 
my mind the school library should be as 
much a laboratory in the school course as 
is Physics or Chemistry, and trained direc- 
tors, with full requirements met for teach- 
ing in high schools, with library training 
as a special feature, should be required.” 
She also calls attention to a statement 
adopted by the Library Section of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English at 
Chicago on November 28, 1913, which was 
endorsed by the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion at Chicago on December 31, 1913 and 
later adopted by the American Library As- 
sociation at its Washington meeting in 
May, 1914. This statement is an acknowl- 
edgment, first of all, that good service from 
the libraries is indispenable to the best edu- 
cational work and that the wise direction of 
a school library requires general qualifica- 
tions of a high order as well as special 
training; it is also a plea that the dignity 
and importance of such a position be recog- 
nized by the school authorities and be 
compensated equally in status and salary 


It puts one on his guard as to the policy of 
different magazines. This he would not know 
unless a magazine were followed rather con- 
sistently and compared with what other maga- 
zines have to say on the same questions. oa 

We find out much about the beliefs of the 
different parties and party leaders, and thus we 
become interested in political discussions. 

It is a valuable training for the citizens of 
to-morrow, and teaches one to be honest in his 
beliefs about public men, public questions, and 
magazines. 

It is particularly beneficial to the foreign 
element attending our schools, as it gives them 
an opportunity to form an intelligent opinion 
of their own about important public matters. 

It lets us know who our leading men are, 
and why they believe as they do. 

It not oniy keeps us informed as to what is 
going on, but it makes us feel that it is our 
duty to find out what is going on in our city, 
state, nation, and among the nations. 

It reveals the needs of our city, 
nation. 


state, and 


with supervisors of other departments. 
This statement is printed in full in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Library Associa- 
tion (A. L. A. Bulletin, July, 1914, pages 
381-2) and copies may also be secured from 
Willis H. Kerr, Librarian, Emporia Kan- 
sas. 


The War in Fiction and Poetry 


While there are as yet no novels dealing 
with the events of the present European 
war, quite a number have been written 
which deal with modern methods of war- 
fare, with wars between France and Ger- 
many, with imagined invasions of England, 
and like subjects. Some of the most inter- 
esting of these novels, together with a few 
war dramas and poems, are listed in the 
bibliography appended to the Handbook of 
the European war, just issued by the Wil- 
son Company. 

Bilse’s “Life in a Garrison Town,” also 
translated under the title, “A Little Garri- 
son,” is a severe arraignment of the German 
military system. This book cost its author a 
term of imprisonment and dismissal from 
the service. 

Oxenham’s “Red Wrath,” Zola’s “The 
Downfall,” Margueritte’s “Frontiers of the 
Heart,” Chambers’s “Lorraine” and “Ashes of 
Empire,” Pemberton’s “Garden of Swords,” 
Daudet’s “Robert Helmont” and Bloem’s 
“Iron Year,” all deal with the Franco-Ger- 
man war of 1870-71. The “Iron Year,” which 
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tells of a German general’s daughter who 
falls in love with a French staff officer, has 
circulated widely in Germany, and is said to 
have been much appreciated by the Kaiser. 

Chesney’s “Battle of Dorking,” first pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s in 1871, was probably 
the earliest novel to deal with an imagined 
invasion of England by the Germans. 
Other novels on this theme are Le Queux’s 
“Invasion of 1910,” with a full account of the 
siege of London; Munro’s “When William 
Came,” a satirical account of what takes 
place in England after a supposed German 
conquest; Oppenheim’s “Vanished Messen- 
ger,” which deals with the mysterious dis- 
appearance of an American bound on a mis- 
sion to a conference of the Powers at The 
Hague, likely to result in an invasion of 
England, and Newton’s “War,” in which such 
an invasion is described with a grim realism 
that strips war of its traditional glamour. 

Palmer’s “Last Shot,” without localizing 
the scenes, describes war as it actually is 
with modern guns and artillery. Wells’s 
“War in the Air” is a realistic description 
of a terrible world-war, carried on with aero- 
planes and balloons. 

Baroness von Suttner’s “Ground Arms!” 
published also under the title “Lay Down 
Your Arms,” is the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of 
the peace movement. Galsworthy’s “Mob” 
is a fine portrayal of an English idealist who 
lost his life because he preached peace when 
the majority wanted war. Brownell’s “Un- 
seen Empire,” a peace play, takes as its he- 
roine the owner of the “Stahl” gun works 
who brings peace to warring Europe, while 
Wells’s “World Set Free” pictures a war in 
which England, France and the Slavic 
powers are lined up against Germany. 
Atomic bombs end the war and a world 
federation is formed. 


War Poetry 


Judged by the number of entries devoted 
to the subject in the November Readers’ 
Guide, a considerable amount of poetry has 
been inspired by the great European war. 
Among the poems which have been pub- 
lished during the past few months in Eng- 
lish and American periodicals and news- 
papers are a few that stand out and that 
have been more or less quoted. Perhaps 
the best of these, because of its sincerity 
and lack of partisanship is John Masefield’s 
“August, 1914.” One that has been more 


widely quoted is Rudyard Kipling’s “For 
all We Have and Are,” which has appeared 
both in the London and the New York 
Times. Two examples of the violently 
partisan type of war poem appeared side 
by side in a recent number of the Outlook, 
“A Chant of Hate against England” by 
Ernst Lissauer, translated from the 
“Jugend” by Barbara Henderson, and an 
equally passionate reply “The Day” by 
Henry Chappell. These are of special in- 
terest in connection with each other as ex- 
pressions of the mutual hate that exists in 
some quarters between England and Ger- 
many. The effect of war on the wives, 
mothers and children of the combatants has 
been the theme of many poems. Three of 
these are “Who Pays” by Edna Valentine 
Trapnell, “The Woman’s Cry” by Edith M. 
Thomas, and “To Women” by Laurence 
Binyon. Other poems worthy of mention 
by both English and American writers are 
“Place de la Concorde” by Florence Earle 
Coates, illustrating an episode of the war; 
Henry Van Dyke’s “Stain not the Sky,” 
a peace poem; “Wilhelm II, Prince of 
Peace” by George Sylvester Viereck, an 
American poet of German birth, and “Twi- 
light of the Kings” by Annie Johnson Flint. 

A collection of these war poems has re- 
cently been issued by the John Lane com- 
pany, “Songs and Sonnets for England in 
War Time,” the profits from the sale of 
which will be given to the Prince of Wales 
National Relief Fund. Among the poets 
represented in this collection are Rudyard 
Kipling, Stephen Phillips and William Wat- 
son. A second volume which will include 
poems which have appeared in American 
and Canadian papers is promised by the 
same publishers. 


* 


Gleanings from "Library Jokes and Jottings" 


A boy, on returning a certain book to a 
library, said “I don’t want any more of 
them books. The girls is all too holy.” 





An illustration of the need for super- 
natural powers among librarians is shown 
in the following: 

“Dear Sir,—Please renew the book that 
I took out about two weeks, ago, or it 
might be three. I forget the author and 
title, but it was bound in blue with a picture 
of a dolphin on the back.” 

* The H. W. Wilson Co, 6sc. 
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Current Thought and Discussion 
As Shown by the Demands for Reference Material Received by the Wilson Package Library * 


Report of the Wilson Package Library, Minneapolis 


It may be of interest to reference librarians 
and others dealing with reference material to 
know what subjects are at present most popu- 
lar in debating, school and club work. The 
orders received by the Wilson Package Li- 
brary this fall have come from every part of 
the country and from every type of student 
and are indicative of the present trend of 
thought and study. A recent report from the 
Minneapolis division of the Package Library 
states : 

“Debaters and club women are most active, 
the club women leading all other classes in 
range and variety of subjects called for. Art, 
literature, drama, music, travel, social and 
domestic science are all represented. The in- 
terest in domestic science is shown by the fol- 
lowing subjects on which material has been 
requested: domestic cooperation, domestic 
science in the country, Ellen Richards, simpli- 
fied hospitality, housecleaning, mothers, wall 
furnishings, canning, cost of bad cooking, 
service of electricity, home site, care of the 
home, waste, scientific ventilation, house fur- 
nishing for a child, Little Mothers’ Society, 
housekeeping in Mexico, Panama housekeep- 
ing, nutrition, and sanitary science. 


War is Popular 


“That the war is not being overlooked is 
evidenced in the following recent topics: Cobb 
and other correspondents of the war zone, the 
mailed fist of Germany, leaders of the Allies, 
Germany’s preparedness for war, the United 
States should maintain Chinese integrity, Italy 
is justified in maintaining her neutrality in the 
present war, blood relationships of Royalty in 
the war, cause of the war, the Hohenzollern 
house, Belgian rulers, Europe’s mailed fist, 
history makers of to-day. 


Some General Topics 


“Some interesting general topics are Illus- 
trators of the Old Testament, conservation of 
man, entertainment suggestions for a whist 
party, equal guardianship of children, child 
actors, election night in New York, influence 
of flowers, music and books on the young, 
Illinois composers, fashions in literature, in- 


telligence of plants, pauperism and crime, 
radium, woman on the jury, the changing 
world in religion, government, language and 
race, fakes in business, legends of the Harz 
mountains, history of the orchestra, Bertillon 
method of identifying criminals. 


Leaders in Debate 


“In debates the government ownership of 
railroads and of the telegraph and telephone 
have been leaders, calls having come for the 
former from eleven states. The second is the 
Minnesota state high school question, but is 
being debated also by organizations in Illinois, 
Michigan, North Dakota and Washington. The 
calls for this have exceeded those for rail- 
roads. The three-fourths vote for a jury ver- 
dict is the subject for a large and important 
California debate. In Missouri the minimum 
wage is popular; in Montana the recall of 
judges; in Iowa immigration; in Washington 
the entire state is engaged in a forensical solu- 
tion of the single tax. Kansas has a separate 
subject of debate for each of eight districts, 
and will hold an inter-district and final debate 
on the question of her adoption of a unicam- 
eral form of legislature. Other subjects in 
order of popularity as evidenced by number of 
calls and number of states interested are ship 
subsidies, immigration, wages, capital punish- 
ment, woman suffrage, Philippine independ- 
ence, peace disarmament and international ar- 
bitration, army and navy increase, recall of 
judges, presidential six or four year terms, the 
Monroe Doctrine, corporations, conservation 
by state or federal government, municipal 
ownership, industrial arbitration, commission 
government, income tax, Panama tolls, child 
labor, popular election of presidents, the jury, 
intervention in Mexico, the inheritance tax, 
and government ownership of express com- 
panies.” 


Report of the Wilson Package Library, White Plains 


The White Plains division, whose work is 
confined principally to the New England and 
Atlantic Coast states, reports that of all the 


*The Package Library Department was not re- 
moved from Minneapolis, but a new and larger stock 
was collected for another division at White Plains. 
Branches will be established at other points, so that 
service may be rendered more promptly. The White 
— department will collect material for itself and 

ranches. 
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subjects for debate, government ownership of 
the telegraph and telephone is away in the 
lead, the demand for articles making necessary 
a large duplicate stock of material. Other sub- 
jects popular for debate are minimum wage, 
child labor and immigration. In this branch 
also the club women have proved great users 
of this service and have solicited advice as 
well as material when making up their pro- 
grams. Tagore in literature and the British 
water color artists in art are two very pop- 
ular subjects. The report goes on to say: 


“From different libraries we have had 
orders for purchase of whole collections on the 
most popular debating titles; and readers have 
on several occasions been so delighted with 
the beautiful illustrated articles on art or 
travel, that they have asked the privilege of 
purchasing the rented material. 

“The war does not appear to be a question 
about which our customers want information, 
probably because of the great supply of reading 
matter on that subject available in current 
periodicals and newspapers.” 


Fresh from the Press 
Latest Publications of The H. W. Wilson Company 


The Facts about the War 


Handbook of the European War, compiled 
by Stanley S. Sheip. 350 pages, cloth. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

The aim of this volume is to present the 
facts about the great war as given by the 
leading statesmen and writers of all the 
countries engaged, including: Sir Edward 
Grey, Prince P. Kropotkin, H. G. Wells, 
Israel Zangwill, Von Bernhardi, Dr. Dern- 
berg, René Viviani, M. I. Pupin, A. B. Hart, 
C. T. Duma and others. It contains the 
best of all material that is now available, 
much of which is inaccessible to the average 
reader, and serves to present a compre- 
hensive statement of all the influences, his- 
torical, commercial and natural, that com- 
bined to bring about the war. 

An introductory chapter describes the 
complicated relations of the countries of 
Europe and gives an account of the origin 
of the various alliances and the maintenance 
of the balance of power. A chapter follows 
for each of the countries involved in the 
war, showing its relation to the struggle. 
The volume also contains the official corre- 
spondence, known as the White, Gray and 
Orange Papers. Digests of some of the im- 
portant books, such as Bernhardi’s “Ger- 
many and the Next War,” are included in 
the chapter on Germany. Other features 
are a brief record of the progress of the 
war to date, maps and statistics and a se- 
lected bibliography by Corinne Bacon. 


New Debate Material 
Selected Articles on Government Owner- 
ship of Telegraph and Telephone, com- 
piled by Katharine B. Judson, $1.00. 
The latest volume in the Debaters’ Hand- 


book Series follows the usual plan of com- 
pilation. In addition to the facts and figures 
showing the present status of the question, 
sections are devoted to the arguments for 
the affirmative and the negative. The best 
articles available from pamphlets or peri- 
odicals have been reprinted wholly or in 
part, care being taken to use only the more 
recent figures and statistics as basis for the 
various arguments. Affirmative and negative 
briefs and a carefully selected bibliography 
complete the volume. 





Educational Test for Immigrants, edited by 
E. D. Shurter and C. I. Francis, 64 pages, 
30C. 

A pamphlet containing references and se- 
lected arguments, affirmative and negative, 
relative to immigration in general and the 
literary test in particular. The arguments 
have been reprinted from various articles 
dealing with the subject and are offered to 
the debater not as final or complete but as 
material on which to base the collection of 
his own arguments. 


Literacy Test for Immigrants. 
30c. 

This pamphlet contains the affirmative 
and negative speeches of the University of 
Texas debating teams in the Triangular 
League Debates of 1914. A bibliography is 
also included. 


34 pages, 


Six-Year Presidential Term. 26 pages, 30c. 

Here are reprinted the affirmative and 
negative speeches of the University of 
Texas debating teams in the Pentagonal 
League debates of 1914. With bibliography. 
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New editions of the Debaters’ Handbooks 
now on the press are Child Labor and Compul- 
sory Arbitration of Industrial Disputes. Each 
has been revised and enlarged by the addition 
of new articles and references. 

Reading Lists 
Best Books on the Great War. A selected 
and annotated list of books relating to the 

European War of 1914, compiled by 

Corinne Bacon. 16 pages; single copies 

10c; 100 copies $1.50 postpaid. 

This list of about 150 titles includes a few 
of the best books describing the countries 
and peoples involved in the great European 
war, or useful in the understanding of the 
present situation. Fiction, poetry and 
drama are listed. Publishers and prices are 
given and the majority of the titles are an- 
notated. 

The selection is based, to some extent, on 
lists published in recent library bulletins, 
but contains additional and more up-to-date 
material. Most of the notes are from the 
October Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and from the Book Review Di- 
gest. The list is reprinted from the Hand- 
book of the European War published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 





Christmas Books for Children, selected by 
Corinne Bacon, joint author of the Course 
of Study for Normal School Students on 
Literature for Children, in Dana’s Modern 
Library Economy Series. 40 pages. Single 
copies, 10c; 100 copies, $2.00 postpaid. 
“In buying books for children, there are 

many things to be taken into consideration 

—a chil¢’s own likings most of all.”—Caro- 

line M. Hewins. 

Puzzled parents and others who want to 
give the youngsters books for Christmas 
and are swamped by the flood of juvenile 
literature on the market, may be sure, if 
they choose their gifts from this list, not 
only of getting books that children like, but 
books that are worth owning and worth re- 
reading. 

This list contains about 350 titles of chil- 
dren’s books suitable for Christmas gifts, 
roughly classified, with publishers and 
prices appended. It is based upon similar 
lists issued by the Public Libraries of Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
and others. Among other helps which have 


been freely referred to are the A. L. A. 
Booklist, New York Best Books, the Book 
Review Digest, the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and the lists 
of books for children compiled by Frances 
G. Olcott, Caroline M. Hewins, Annie Car- 
roll Moore and others. 





List of Stories and Programs for Story 
Hours, compiled by the Staff of the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the St. Louis Public 
Library and Edited by Effie L. Power, Su- 
pervisor of Children’s Work. About 80 
pages. Single copies 20c; 10 copies $1.25. 
This pamphlet is reprinted, with some 

changes, from the St. Louis Public Library 

Monthly Bulletin, and has brought together 

in uniform printed form, story lists and pro- 

grams for story hours as they have been 
used in the children’s department of the St. 

Louis Public Library. 

The aim has been to keep the lists brief 
and to give short, practical outlines which 
may be extended. The stories are arranged 
first according to the age of those to whom 
they will appeal, and secondly by subject. 
These are supplemented by a list of prose 
selections and stories for reading aloud, 
books about story telling, an index to titles 
of stories and selections, and a list of the 
books referred to with prices and publish- 
ers. Since library story telling is directed 
primarily toward inspirational reading, these 
selections listed are chiefly from literary 
sources. It is hoped that this compilation 
will help to meet the requests for story ma- 
terial from teachers, parents and library 
workers. 

Fairy Stories to Tell and Suggestions for 
the Storyteller, compiled by Miss LC. 
Brotherton, Instructor in Storytelling, 
Children’s Department, Cleveland Public 
Library. Single copies, 10c; 100 copies, 
$1.50. 

An alphabetical list of the fairy stories 
that, in the experience of the compiler, have 
proved general favorites with children and 
suitable for telling. A large number of the 
stories are humorous and these are indi- 
cated by an asterisk. The grade or grades 
to which a story is best suited are indicated 
by figures in parenthesis and annotations 
are used to bring out the chief quality of 
the story and its general appeal. These an- 
notations also indicate where stories need 
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alteration or adaptation and mention paral- 
lel stories which may be used successfully 
with the same classes of children. 

This list will prove very helpful not only 
to librarians but to parents, teachers and 
all who have occasion to tell stories to 
young children. 


Boy Scouts of America: reading list com- 
piled by the Public Library, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 10 copies 25c; 100 copies, $1.50. 

A second edition of this list is now in 
preparation in which considerable new mat- 
ter has been added. 
title, with author, publisher and date of 
publication, and are grouped according to 
subject. This list will be useful not only to 
scout masters, but also to librarians, teach- 


30oks are entered by 


ers and parents. 


Miscellaneous 


What Makes a Novel Immoral, by Corinne 
Bacon. 0c. 


One of the most perplexing questions 
confronting a librarian is the intelligent se- 
lection of novels for his library. In the 
selection of books of fact there are evident 
standard bases on which all are fairly well 
agreed, but in the selection of fiction the 
basic principles are less easily established 
and wise judges often have opinions dia- 
metrically opposed. 

In this pamphlet, Miss Bacon, former 
Director of the Drexel Institute Library 
School and Instructor in Book Selection, 
and now in charge of The H. W. Wilson 
Company’s Standard Catalog Series, has 
given an illuminating view of the principles 
that determine the ethical value of the 
novel, This pamphlet is a revised form of 
the paper which originally appeared in full 
in the Springfield Republican and was after- 
ward reprinted in New York Libraries, Li- 
brary World, Minnesota Library Notes and 
News, Wisconsin Library Bulletin, and in 
part in the Publishers’ Weekly. It aroused 
wide interest and has been quoted exten- 
sively. The Dial (October 1, 1910) said of 
it, “Its breadth of view is worthy of all 
praise”; the Library World (November, 
1916) states, “This is quite the most sane, 
well-reasoned and eminently readable con- 
tribution recently made to this wide ques- 


tion,” and the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
(July, 1910) calls it “almost the final word 
on this subject.” 


Library Jokes and Jottings. By H. T. 

Coutts. I59 pages. 65c. 

A collection of stories and anecdotes by 
an English librarian. Most of the anec- 
dotes are original, i. e. the subjects have 
come under the personal observation of the 
compiler or his colleagues during the course 
of their professional duties. Others have 
been gleaned from various library journals 
and similar sources. 


‘Subject Index to Societies Issuing Publica- 


tions on Social Questions. 2o0c. 


This is a revised and much enlarged edi- 
tion oi the list published by the Free Public 
Library of Newark, N. J., some years ago. 
Part I is an alphabetical list of 548 state, 
municipal, civic and social organizations 
which publish literature dealing with social 
questions, 

Part II is a list of the subjects covered 
by the literature, each followed by refer- 
ences to the particular organizations listed 
in the directory which have issued publica- 
tions on the subject. 


Study Outlines for Women’s Clubs 


To meet the evident need of carefully pre- 
pared study outlines, adapted to the special 
requirements of study clubs, The H. W. Wil- 
son Company will issue the Study Outline 
Series. 

This series will include outlines upon liter- 
ary subjects and public questions and will be 
issued under the direction of an editor, who 
has had wide opportunity of knowing the needs 
of study clubs and close personal acquaintance 
with their work. Each outline is based on a 
carefully selected single text where possible or 
a small group of hooks, thus providing the 
means, by which, at small expense, individual 
club members may own the books absolutely 
essential to their own home study. 

The list of subjects in the series will be an- 
nounced when the first number of the series 
is ready for examination. The form adopted 
in the series will make it possible for study 
clubs to utilize the study outlines as year books 
at a minimum expense. 
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Public Affairs Information Service 
The Latest Venture in Indexing Undertaken by The H. W. Wilson Company 


The latest periodical to be undertaken by 
The H. W. Wilson Company is the weekly 
Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information 
Service, five numbers of which have already 
been issued. This is a continuance and en- 
largement of the service carried on during the 
past year by John A. Lapp of the Indiana 
Bureau of Legislative Information. 

Its Beginning 

For some years the librarians of special 
libraries have felt the need of a clearing-house 
for information regarding public affairs. The 
literature of this subject is not only vast but 
is scattered in many pamphlets and other 
sources not reached by the various library in- 
dexes. Following the Kaaterskill conference 
in 1913 a number of legislative, municipal, 
special and large public libraries enrolled in a 
cooperative information service, the Indiana 
Bureau acting as a central clearing-house for 
the work. Fifty-six bulletins were issued dur- 
ing the year and much valuable material was 
exchanged. 


The New Plan 


This service, begun as an experiment, has 
now become an established institution and it 
has been found necessary to put it ona broader 
foundation. An arrangement has therefore 
been made whereby The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany with the cooperation of subscribers col- 
lects the information and completes and prints 
an index on the cumulative plan. It is issued 
weekly, and will be fully cumulated every two 
months, the last bi-monthly number contain- 


ing in one alphabet a complete record for the 
year. Each of the cooperating institutions 
subscribes $100 a year and a number of new 
subscribers have recently been added to the 
list, insuring with this added support a much 
improved service. This bi-monthly cumulative 
index will be furnished separately to libraries 
which do not find it possible to take advantage 
of the full service, special rates being charged 
for this part of the Service. 


Material to be Indexed 


The Service attempts to index system- 
atically by subject the studies, investigations, 
and reports of state, legislative and municipal 
bodies, the proceedings and other reports of 
private organizations devoted to public affairs, 
the work of legislative and municipal reference 
bureaus and miscellaneous material of like 
nature. It also records important legisla- 
tion enacted in states and cities, court deci- 
sions bearing thereon and announcements of 
important movements and investigations. A 
selected list of books and periodical articles 
is also included and where necessary indexed 
analytically. 

The Service endeavors to have mailed di- 
rect to subscribers all publications indexed 
that can be secured for them free of charge 
and that would not be sent to them regularly 
otherwise. In the Bulletin a dagger (7) is 
prefixed to the title of articles which are to 
be sent in this way. 

The format of the Bulletin is similar to 
that of our other publications except that 
pages are printed on one side only. 


Notes and Announcements 


Recent Additions to the Editorial Staff 


It has long been the aim of the publishers 
to enlarge the Standard Catalog Series to- 
ward which a beginning has been made in 
the Fiction and Children’s Catalogs. The 
company has been fortunate enough to se- 
cure Miss Corinne Bacon to take charge of 
this series. Miss Bacon is a graduate of 
the New York Library School, and has held 
previous library positions in the New Brit- 


ain, Conn., Institute Library as first assist- 
ant, in the New York State Library as 
instructor in the library school, reference 
assistant and as library inspector. From 


1910-1912 she was connected with the Free 
Public Library of Newark, N. J., as head 
cataloger and reference librarian and while 
there was joint author with Mrs. J. H. 
Harron of the Course of Study for Normal 
School Pupils on Literature for Children. 
In the fall of 1912 she became librarian of 
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Drexel Institute and was director of the 
Library School until its recent discontinu- 
ance. 

Another recent recruit from the library 
profession to the editorial staff is Miss 
Mary E. Robbins who is at present editing 
the Readers’ Guide Supplement. Miss Rob- 
bins is also a New York state library school 
graduate, and in addition to holding public 
school and college library positions, has 
obtained a wide experience as director of 
the Simmons College library school for its 
first eleven years, and in summer library 
schools at Chautauqua and elsewhere. In 
addition to her present work, Miss Robbins 
is a member of the A. L. A. Council and also 
official inspector of library schools for the 
A. L. A. Commiitee on Training. 





Miss Orrena Louise Evans, who has been 
selected as editor of the Bulletin of the 
Public Affairs Information Service, has 
had valuable previous experience for such 
work. She received her training in the 
University of Wisconsin, and the Wiscon- 
sin Legislative Reference Library, has done 
legislative reference work in the Connecti- 
cut State library and the Ohio Legislative 
reference department, conducted for several 
years the library of the Minnesota Tax com- 
mission and quite recently has been in 
charge of the Legislative reference bureau 
of the West Virginia department of ar- 
chives and history. 





The Company announces with pleasure 
the return to the staff of one of its former 
employees, Miss Bertha Tannehill, who was 
for a number of years an assistant to the 
editor of the United States Catalogs and 
the Cumulative Book Index. Since the re- 
moval of the Company to White Plains, a 
year ago, Miss Tannehill has been con- 
nected with the Minneapolis Public Library 
as editor of the bulletins and reading lists. 


Come and See Us 


Since moving to the East a year ago the 
Company has occupied a large reinforced 
concrete building in White Plains, N. Y. 
Editorial and business offices, printing 
plant, Wilson Package Library, magazine 
department and shipping rooms are all lo- 
cated conveniently together on the main 
floor, and after the new order of industrial 


plants, the building is flooded with daylight 
by means of many large windows, the side 
walls being practically all glass. Librarians 
and others interested in the work of the 
firm are invited to visit the plant at any 
time. For the convenience of any wishing 
to call, directions for reaching White Plains 
are given below. 

From New York—Frequent trains leave 
the Grand Central Station on the Harlem 
division of the New York Central. Fare to 
White Plains, 50 cents. Trains on the New 
York, Westchester and Boston Railway 
leave from 133d Street about every twenty 
minutes. To reach these trains via the 
Third Avenue Elevated, change cars at 
129th Street and take the shuttle train to 
the Harlem River Station. Fare, 25 cents. 

From Boston or New Haven—Take the 
New York Express changing at Stamford 
for a local to Mamaroneck. At Mamaron- 
eck change to the White Plains trolley 
which passes the depot and will bring visi- 
tors right to the door of the Wilson Com- 
pany’s plant. 

From Albany—Take the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad to Tarry- 
town and change to the trolley for White 
Plains, transferring at White Plains to the 
Larchmont trolléy. 


New Magazine Subscription Catalogs Ready 


The magazine subscription department 
has just issued its 1914-1915 catalog of mag- 
azine subscription prices and also a new 
and enlarged edition of the Selected List of 
Periodicals. This new edition contains 
descriptive notes and up-to-date prices for 
two hundred or more of the popular period- 
icals including those indexed in the various 
periodical indexes published by the firm. 
The amount of business handled by this de- 
partment during the past few weeks has 
been considerably in advance of last year, 
and it is a matter of gratification to note 
that many libraries and schools continue to 
send their orders year after year. Special 
attention has been given to the matter of 
service to insure the prompt and careful 
handling of all quotations, orders or com- 
plaints, with resulting satisfaction to cus- 
tomers. The following is one of a number 
of letters that have been received: “ You 
handled our subscriptions excellently last 
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year, and we are showing our appreciation 
by asking your service again.” 


Suggestion for a Christmas Gift 


While the Toaster’s Handbook was issued 
with the needs of the library in mind, it has 
had a large sale as a gift book, being well 
adapted to this purpose both by the nature 
of its contents and the attractive form in 
which it is published. One dealer ordering 
a new supply for the holiday trade, calls it 
“unquestionably the best” compilation for 
this purpose, “an absolutely clean and orig- 
inal collection of composite spice and sun- 
shine, and perhaps even more valuable as 
a volume of humor than as a book of 
toasts.” The new edition just off the press 
contains a large number of jokes and 
stories, and also a chapter of advice and 
instructions for the toast-maker which will 
be greatly appreciated by anyone having an 
ordeal of this kind before him. We suggest 
it as a Christmas gift. (The H. W. Wilson 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. $1.25 net.) 


Library Posters 


The Company has printed posters suitable 
for use by libraries in asking donations of old 
periodicals. So many libraries have been suc- 
cessful in securing back periodicals by solicit- 
ing them from patrons who had no further use 
for them that these posters have been prepared 
asking housewives to send to the library peri- 
odicals which they would otherwise discard at 
housecleaning time or the moving season. 
These posters are of convenient size for dis- 
play on the bulletin board and are of two 
kinds—the difference being in the wording. 
Two of each kind will be sent post paid for 
ten cents. 


Fiction Catalogs 

The Fiction Catalogs issued as part of 
the Standard Catalog Series have been 
much in demand during the past year. Spe- 
cial editions, having the library’s own title 
page, have been ordered by the public li- 
braries of Pawtucket, R. I.; Manila; Seattle: 
Worcester, Mass., and Manchester, N. H. 
All these were based on our list of two 
thousand titles. 

In August, we issued a catalog of one 
thousand titles, which was in effect a re- 
vised edition of the eight hundred title list 
published six years ago. It was brought 
up to date by the addition of two hundred 


titles of the very best of the fiction pub- 
lished since 1908. 


New Plan of Cumulation 


It has occasionally been suggested by 
Book Review Digest subscribers that inas- 
much as the book publishers’ year extends 
from July to June rather than from the 
beginning of the calendar year, it would be 
better to have the Digest cumulate annually 
in June rather than in December. It has 
seemed to the firm worth while to act on 
this suggestion, and accordingly the De- 
cember number of the Digest will be made 
a six-months cumulation only, covering 
July to December inclusive. The June issue 
for 1915 will cover all of 1914 and January 
to June 1915, making an eighteen-months 
cumulation. After the publication of this 
number, the Digest will cumulate twice a 
year as heretofore, except that a six-months 
cumulation will be published in December 
and the annual in June. 


Library Advertising 


It would be appretiated if librarians who 
have novel ways of advertising in any form, 
whether for funds, books, magazines, or for 
promoting the use of the library were to 
keep us informed. We would like to act asa 
clearing house for library advertising. If 
your methods of publicity are bringing in- 
creased patronage why not let others in 
your profession share the benefits? They 
in turn may have something that will help 
you. The best of this material could be 
printed in large quantities and distributed 
to libraries at much less expense than it 
would cost them to do the same advertising 
for themselves. 


A Cumulative Encyclopedia 


Encyclopaedias should be published on 
the cumulative plan. The compiling of an 
encyclopaedia should be a continuous per- 
formance and as fast as new information is 
compiled it should be made available to the 
public. We believe our cumulative methods 
will perfect encyclopaedia-making and we 
are planning to demonstrate soon a real 
cumulative encyclopaedia. 





Man wants but little here below, 
But wants that little soon. 

He looks in Wilson Indexes 
And gets it before noon. 





